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CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
For the Year Ended September 30, 1926 


T HE outstanding event of the year toward that “advance¬ 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and understanding” for 
which the charter of the Corporation calls has been the adop¬ 
tion of a ten-year program in library service based upon a 
study of several years and looking forward: 

(1) To the continued support and the ultimate endowment 
in part of certain existing library schools. 

(2) To the establishment, support, and ultimate endowment, 
to the extent of one million dollars, of a graduate library school 
of a new type at the University of Chicago. 

(3) To the completion of the Fiftieth Anniversary program 
of the American Library Association, and to the eventual 
creation of an endowment fund of a million dollars for the pro¬ 
fessional services of this Association to the libraries of the 
country, and particularly to the smaller libraries in which 
Andrew Carnegie had, during his lifetime, manifested so keen 
and so generous an interest. 

The resolutions carrying this program into effect may be 
found in the appendix on page 47. 

The usefulness of the library depends in such large measure 
on the librarian, and the usefulness of the librarian in such 
large measure on professional training, that it is a pleasure to 
record not only the establishment of the new school at Chicago, 
but also the merger of the New York State Library School at 
Albany and the Library School of the New York Public Library 
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as the School of Library Service of Columbia University, and 
in addition the establishment of a library course at the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, where, as at Columbia, the environment 
and personnel are particularly favorable for service of the 
highest type. 

It is too soon to comment at length upon the special enter¬ 
prises included in the Fiftieth Anniversary program of the Asso¬ 
ciation (see appendix, page 48), but an examination of the ad¬ 
vance proofs of the several reports makes it clear that material 
has been gathered with care and intelligence, and has been pre¬ 
sented in so clear and convincing a manner that the individual 
responsible for a given institution, either as librarian or as 
member of the library board, can get a clear picture of just where 
that institution stands in comparison with the standards of 
library service the country over. The writer knows of no other 
profession, unless it be architecture, in which the leaders have 
accepted so fully the responsibility of leadership. 

To quote from a recent paper by Professor W. F. Russell: 
“The library profession is alive to its task; it sees the growing 
importance of a high type of training, and it is taking steps to 
supply the need. What is now needed is a growing realization 
of this on the part of the public, an appreciation of the differ¬ 
ence between the trained and the untrained librarian, and a 
willingness to assume the additional financial obligations needed 
to secure the maximum benefits from the investments which 
have already been made. ,, 

The demonstration of county library work in Louisiana, 
made by the League of Library Commissions in cooperation 
with the Corporation, has already had two significant results, 
namely, a grant by the Legislature for continuing the work of 
the Commission, and the passage of a new law regulating the 
establishment and management of parish and other public 
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libraries. Interest has been aroused and action initiated in at 
least one neighboring state. Another result of the Louisiana 
experiment has been the Summer Library Course given this 
year at the State University and attracting much attention. 

In view of all that has been accomplished in library service 
in the United States and Canada, the question may arise as to 
whether this particular social movement has not gone so far 
that foundation help is no longer needed, but, as a matter of 
fact, the record of what still remains to be done is even more 
impressive than that of the past fifty years. There are 1,135 
counties in the United States which have no public libraries 
within their borders, and if we add the Dominion of Canada, 
there are fifty million people without access to local public 
libraries. This includes 83 per cent of the entire rural popu¬ 
lation. In reaching these isolated regions, the development 
of state and provincial libraries is a movement of great prom¬ 
ise, but as yet the total circulation of such libraries is less 
than that of the public library of a single city of 300,000 in¬ 
habitants, Indianapolis. 

At first sight, an expenditure of over thirty-seven million 
dollars last year for public libraries in the two countries seems 
magnificent, but it actually comes to only thirty-two cents per 
capita. Similarly, the issuing of a total of nearly 238,000,000 
volumes annually seems striking until one realizes that this 
amounts to only two volumes annually per inhabitant. 


Adult Education 

In the broader field of which library service is so significant 
a part and which we vaguely call adult education, it is also 
possible to record an event of primary importance, for which 
credit is due primarily to the active and generous cooperation 
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of a number of men and women throughout the country, the 
formation of an American Association for Adult Education. 

Affecting more than three million men and women and costing 
well over one hundred million dollars annually, adult education 
has been, up to the present, a series of unrelated enterprises, with 
no consciousness of common aims or of the need of cooperative 
effort. In the words of President Butler of Columbia University: 
“Only the surface of the problem of adult education has yet 
been scratched. Cooperation of the home, the library, the 
school, and the university are essential if the minds of mature 
men and women are not to be starved through lack of intel¬ 
lectual nourishment and stimulus. . . . The education of 

youth is suffering from over-organization, from over-adminis¬ 
tration, and from hysterical over-emphasis. The continuing 
education of the adult, on the other hand, is suffering from 
lack of organization, from imperfect administration, and from 
no emphasis at all.” 

On June 18, 1924, the Corporation called together for advice 
a group of persons familiar with different aspects of adult 
education. They were unanimous in recognizing the impor¬ 
tance of a joint attack, and as a first step the desirability of 
bringing together the facts. Under the direction of an execu¬ 
tive committee selected from the larger group, the Corporation 
undertook a series of four basic studies. 

On October 16-17, x 9 2 5j a conference of men and women 
having large responsibilities for different phases of adult edu¬ 
cation was held in Cleveland, at which the preliminary results 
of these studies were presented. This conference unanimously 
approved in principle the formation of a national association 
designed to do for the scattered and unrelated enterprises 
in adult education what, for example, the American Library 
Association has done for the libraries. It recommended, how¬ 
ever, that the plans for the formation of such an association 
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should be nation-wide and should be in the hands of men and 
women actually engaged in the teaching of adults. Accordingly, 
four regional conferences of workers in adult education were 
held: New York, November 23, 1925; San Francisco, Febru¬ 
ary 8—9,1926; Nashville, February 19, 1926; Chicago, March 
24, 1926. 

Each of these, after a full discussion of the factors involved, 
approved the plan and chose delegates to an organization 
meeting. At this meeting, held in Chicago on March 26, 1926, 
a constitution was adopted (see appendix, page 51) and officers 
and board members were elected as follows: 

James E. Russell, President Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 

University. 

Leon J. Richardson, Vice-President Director, Extension Division, Uni¬ 
versity of California. 

John H. Puelicher, Treasurer Chairman, Committee on Educa¬ 

tion, American Bankers’ Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Margaret E. Burton, Secretary Executive, Education and Research 

Division, National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation. 

President, Chautauqua Institution. 
President, Michigan State College. 
Director, John C. Campbell Folk 
School. 

President, University of Minnesota. 
Director, Ford Hall Forum, Boston. 
Manager, Personnel and Training, 
Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. 

Librarian, Cleveland Public Li¬ 
brary. 

Director, School of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. 

Secretary, American Country Life 
Association. 


Arthur E. Bestor 
Kenyon L. Butterfield 
Olive D. Campbell 

Lotus D. Coffman 
George W. Coleman 
Channing R. Dooley 

Linda A. Eastman 
Robert J, Leonard 

Eduard C. Lindeman 
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Everett Dean Martin 


Director, People’s Institute, New 


York. 


Carl H. Milam 


Secretary, American Library Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Spencer Miller, Jr. 


Secretary, Workers’ Education Bu¬ 
reau of America. 


Agnes Nestor 


President, Women’s Trade Union 
League of Chicago. 


Howard W. Odum 


Director, School of Public Welfare, 
University of North Carolina. 


At a meeting held in New York on May 29, 1926, the di¬ 
rectors selected Morse A. Cartwright as Executive Director, 
organized Committees on Organization and Administration, 
Research, Publications, Membership and Publicity, and Inter¬ 
national Relations, and made recommendations to the Cor¬ 
poration regarding needed experiments and demonstrations. 

The part played by the Carnegie Corporation in the forming 
of this Association has been: 

(a) The financing of the basic studies, the results of which 
are shortly to be published in book form by the Macmillan 
Company. (See appendix, page 54.) 

(b) The defrayal of expenses incident upon the conferences 
already mentioned. 

(c) A contribution of $137,500, payable over a period of 
six years, in support of the new Association. 

(d) The setting aside of funds for studies and demonstra¬ 
tions, aggregating $60,000, allotted upon the recommendation 
first of the executive committee of its own advisers, and, 
since March 26, 1926, of the directors of the new Association. 
(For details, see list of grants, pages 42-43.) 


The Arts 


In the report for 1924-5, which stated the decision of the 
Corporation to concentrate its efforts in the field of the arts at 
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the college level, reference was made to two enterprises which 
it had undertaken upon the recommendation of its advisers in 
the arts, designed to relieve, first, the shortage in adequately 
prepared teachers of art, and, second, the inadequacy of teach¬ 
ing material. 

In the absence of any national body qualified to make a selec¬ 
tion of art students and for the double purposes of enlisting a 
nation-wide interest in the enterprise and of learning the best pos¬ 
sible method for the selection of incumben ts, the choice of a group 
of students was made upon an elaborate plan, under the general 
direction of an advisory committee consisting of: 


Frank Morley Fletcher, 

Santa Barbara Community Arts 
Association 
Edward W. Forbes, 

Harvard University 
Frederick P. Keppel, 

Carnegie Corporation 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., 
Princeton University 

Alfred J. Hyslop, of Ca 


Butler Murray, 

Columbia University 
Catherine Pierce, 

formerly of Mount 
Holyoke College 
Edward W. Root, 
Hamilton College 
Walter Sargent, 

University of Chicago 
College, as Secretary 


Preliminary competitions were held in the following central 
points: Boston, Chicago, Nashville, San Francisco, Columbus, 
New York, at which candidates from the district were examined 
in person by a regional committee. The most promising, in the 
judgment of these committees, thirty-three in all, were invited 
to come to New York, where final selections were made by the 
central advisory committee. 

On April 9, 1926, 18 men and 9 women were selected to 
receive grants for graduate study, ranging from $ 1,200 to 
$2,000. They came from all parts of the country, and their 
undergraduate work was done in 16 different colleges. These 
young people are under no pledges to become teachers of art, 
but have stated that it is their present intention to do so. They 
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will prepare themselves for this career under the direction of 
some American institution of their own choosing, either at 
home or abroad, depending upon their maturity and previous 
preparation. The stipends will be paid directly to these institu¬ 
tions, which in turn will confer upon the recipients appropriate 
academic appointment. 

Subsequent appointments and re-appointments may be 
made more simply and more inexpensively in the light of this 
year’s experience if, as the President hopes, the Corporation 
will continue the experiment. The demand for teachers, al¬ 
ready acute, grows heavier year by year. As an example, one 
boy of twenty-three, half-way through the normal graduate 
preparation, was last spring tempted to leave the university at 
which he was studying by no fewer than five different first- 
rate academic offers. 

At a meeting of the advisory committee, subsequent to the 
examination of recommended candidates, the following state¬ 
ment of general policy was formulated by Professor Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., of Princeton, to whom credit should be 
given for the original suggestion to the Corporation regarding 
a grant for the preparation of teachers: 

Among eligible candidates, graduates of liberal colleges of 
good standing, equal consideration should be given to those 
whose approach to the appreciation of art is that of practice 
and to those whose approach is history or aesthetic theory. 
Such candidates should be considered solely on their in¬ 
dividual merits, regardless of the pedagogical training or 
opinion which they represent. Ordinarily, no candidate 
should be accepted whose programme does not include a 
year of university study of the history of art in an American 
university. In the case of candidates who have already had 
this minimum of university training, or whose experience, 
as teacher, for example, presupposes a reasonable equivalent 
therefor, the regional committees and committee on selec- 
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tion will consider programmes according to their fitness for 
the individual applicant. 

The teaching collections in the arts have now been brought 
together and have been offered to and accepted by the following 
institutions: 


Antioch College, Ohio. 

Beloit College, Wisconsin. 

Bowdoin College, Maine. 
University of Chicago, Illinois. 
Colorado College, Colorado. 

Cornell College, Iowa. 

Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia. 
University of Kentucky, Kentucky. 
Knox College, Illinois. 

Miami University, Ohio. 


Park College, Missouri. 

Pomona College, California. 

Queens University, Ontario. 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Vir¬ 
ginia, 

St. John’s College, Maryland. 

Stephens Junior College, Missouri. 
University of Toronto, Ontario. 

Wabash College, Indiana. 

Wesleyan University, Connecticut. 


College of William and Mary, Virginia. 


The only conditions imposed have been that the college accept¬ 
ing the collection make use of it for teaching, and that the 
college agree to set aside a well-lit room to house the collection, 
and to serve as a center of art activities. 

Each set consists of the following material: 


About 1,800 photographic reproductions of architecture, 
sculpture and painting, of which more than one-fourth are in 
color. 

Two small collections of original material, one of prints and 
one of textiles. 

A collection of books, about 400 volumes in all, intended 
to provide instructors and undergraduates with a small, well- 
balanced library for the study of the fine arts, supplementing 
the work of the class-room and furnishing an opportunity to 
follow up personal interests. 

An annotated catalogue which, from the point of view of 
printing and preparation, is in itself an admirable example of 
the graphic arts. 

As may readily be imagined, it has not been easy for a group 
of experts, each with his own strong likes and dislikes, to agree 
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upon examples to be included in this collection, and the Cor¬ 
poration is deeply indebted to its advisers, not only for the 
knowledge and devotion which they brought to this task of 
selecting the material, but for a rare spirit of tolerance. Thanks 
are also due to Mr. J. P. Morgan and Miss Helen Frick for their 
kindness in presenting photographs, not otherwise available, 
from the Morgan Library and the Frick Art Reference Library. 

While the immediate usefulness of these collections will be to 
the teachers and students of the institutions to which they have 
been sent, it is believed they will serve a broader purpose in 
setting a reasonable standard for teaching equipment through¬ 
out the country. In a book on American colleges, published 
nine years ago, the writer reported that—“Some colleges give 
courses in a half-hearted way in the history of music and paint¬ 
ing—carefully repressing any production or performance on the 
part of the students, lest that would be lowering the college to 
the level of the conservatory or art school. Except at Harvard 
and a very few other places, we neglect the available oppor¬ 
tunities to vitalize these courses by the hearing of music or the 
seeing of pictures. The drama fares somewhat better because it 
happens also to be ‘literature'; but in general the whole field is 
waiting for an intelligent and resolute development by the 
colleges. Today 97 of the 146 liberal arts colleges on the 
list of the Association of American Universities offer courses 
in art, but in very few of them is the equipment compar¬ 
able in range, quality, or selection to that used in teaching the 
other subjects of the undergraduate curriculum. The present 
collections are far from perfect, as none know better than those 
who made the selection, but at least they are based upon com¬ 
petent group judgment and have had the benefit of special 
services upon which no single institution could call, and it is 
believed that they have demonstrated that a representative 
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collection of material can be brought together at a moderate 
cost. 

In addition to these two enterprises the Corporation has con¬ 
tinued its policy of making grants upon the recommendation of 
its advisers to national associations for specific projects (for 
details, see list of grants, pages 43-44), and has in addition made 
endowment grants as follows: 

Carleton College, for the endowment of its Department of 
Fine Arts $50,000 

Northwestern University, for the endowment of a Chair 

in Church Music 100,000 

Princeton University, toward the endowment of the Mar- 

quand Library 50,000 

Yale University, for the endowment of a Chair in History of 

the Arts 150,000 


Leisure Time 

The farther one progresses in library service, in the place of 
the arts in American life, and in adult education, the clearer 
it becomes that the three are in effect separate but closely re¬ 
lated attacks upon the same problem—the problem of the 
satisfactory use of leisure time. In his charming brochure 
on “The Essay,” in the series on Reading with a Purpose, 
Samuel McChord Crothers points out that “Leisure is not a 
condition, but an art.” Five factors combine to make the 
acquisition of this art one of first importance to the American 
people. In the first place, there is the steady decrease in the 
hours of the working day and the corresponding simplification 
of household work. Secondly, the hours of actual labor tend 
to be marked by an ever-increasing monotony and a starvation 
of the creative instinct. Thirdly, those whose only interest is to 
make money out of the leisure time of the American people 
are well organized, with ample capital and a long head-start. 
Those who see an opportunity for something better are, in 
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general, unorganized, and very few of them have realized the 
need of working together. Fourth, even these few have over¬ 
looked the fact that the economic leeway upon which com¬ 
mercialized recreation has fattened can be drawn upon for 
more serious use of leisure time. Curiously enough, the first 
group to realize this fact has been the proprietors of commer¬ 
cial correspondence schools. Fifth, the unit upon which we 
must concentrate our attention is not the type of study in 
which the individual may be interested, but the community 
of which he forms a part. Instead of discussion as to the ab¬ 
stract merits of vocational studies vs. cultural, and expressions 
of distress that we have not more of the latter, what we really 
need are good local demonstrations of a balanced intellectual 
ration, and how the inhabitants thrive on it. 

It is believed that this whole question of the profitable use of 
leisure time offers to the Corporation an opportunity to make, 
over a term of years, a substantial contribution, and a contribu¬ 
tion wholly in accord with the terms of its charter and the 
vision of its founder. 


Unity of Program 

From time to time it is the privilege of an educational foun¬ 
dation to make single grants of outstanding importance; as, 
for example, the gift of this Corporation of five million dollars 
to establish and endow the National Research Council. At 
other times, when, as at present, the sums available for new 
enterprises are strictly limited, significance must be achieved 
by concentration of effort in a few fields, and by achieving unity 
within these fields, not by great gifts, but by a judicious pattern 
of small ones. An example may be found in the recent program 
of the Corporation in the arts. Here 64 colleges and universi¬ 
ties have been touched by gifts of equipment, or by grants 
for endowment, maintenance, or research, or by opportunities 
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offered to individuals for further training. In only seven 
instances has the grant to a given institution equalled or ex¬ 
ceeded $25,000. 

In making these patterns the Corporation has relied not on 
the judgment of its own staff nor on the importunity of appli¬ 
cants, but on the impartial advice of its friends, sometimes as 
they are grouped in professional bodies, such as the American 
Library Association and the National Research Council, some¬ 
times through the operation of informal committees of indi¬ 
viduals. To all these helpers it is under deep obligation. 

Limited resources bring to the fore, also, the problem of the 
annual grant to an independent organization for its general 
purposes. Since the war, a large number of such grants have 
been made by all the educational foundations, either jointly or 
separately. In every such case it was understood at the outset 
that help was to be temporary, and that, as the usefulness of the 
organization in question was demonstrated, its financial needs 
would be met by membership fees or by gifts from individuals. 
That such grants serve a useful purpose is obvious, but the 
pressure to continue them indefinitely is very great. Unless 
they are terminated in a business-like manner, they tend in 
the aggregate to limit seriously present and future independence 
of action on the part of the endowment concerned. The fol¬ 
lowing figures summarizing the action of the Corporation during 
the past three years may therefore be of interest: 43 grants, 
aggregating total payments of $719,315, have been terminated; 
12 grants have been continued, and 11 grants, aggregating 
$314,500, have not yet come up for decision, since the original 
gift has two or more years to run. It should be noted that, 
for obvious reasons, the figures do not include the activities 
directly touching the fields of library service, adult education 
and the arts, nor of scientific research and educational studies, 
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since contributions in these fields may be regarded as a part of 
the program of the Corporation itself. 

Summary of Grants, 1925-26 
The grants voted by the Carnegie Corporation during the fiscal 
year 1925-6, which are given in detail in the appendix, pages 39 
to 46, may be summarized as follows: 


Nature of Grant 

Number 

Amount 

Library Service 

16 

U>SS 9 >S°° 

Fine Arts 

22 

637,000 

Educational Studies, Research 
and Publications 

l6 

372,000 

Adult Education 

14 

342,000 

Miscellaneous 

II 

106,000 

Total 

79 

$6,016,500 


This includes grants made from the income of the Special 
Fund for Canada and the British Colonies, as well as from that 
of the Principal Fund of the Corporation. During the year 
428 applications were acted upon: 79 were granted, 4 were 
referred to other agencies, 345 were declined. In addition, on 
the initiative of the Corporation, 20 allocations of college arts 
teaching equipment were made, and a fund for 27 art scholar¬ 
ships was set aside. 

Reports on Earlier Grants 

There follows the customary summary regarding certain of the 
enterprises supported in whole or in part by the Corporation: 

In scientific research there has been a striking advance in the 
purification of insulin, particularly as a result of the work of 
Dr. John J. Abel of Johns Hopkins, which was begun at the 
California Institute of Technology and is now being continued 
at Baltimore. 

Professor Robert A. Millikan and his associates at the Cali- 
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fornia Institute of Technology have continued their physical 
and chemical researches into the nature of matter, including a 
series of notable investigations upon high frequency rays of 
cosmic origin. 

Cooperative research in pyorrhea, conducted by the Cali¬ 
fornia Stomatological Research Group, is now in full progress 
and should be completed in 1928. It is too early to predict 
success in the main objective, but certainly a demonstration 
has already been made of the practicability of such coopera¬ 
tive enterprises in spite of different controls and responsibili¬ 
ties, of the element of distance, and other disturbing factors. 

The cooperative research in otosclerosis, under the auspices 
of the American Otological Society, has now been organized 
and is well under way, a study of the bony structure affected 
by the disease being carried on at the medical laboratory of the 
University of Chicago, and a study of patients being made at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, with the cooperation of 
the Harvard Medical School. The central bureau of the study 
is located in Chicago. 

Provision has also been made during the current year for a 
study of susceptibility to infectious diseases under the direc¬ 
tion of Dr. C. G. Bull of Johns Hopkins University. 

In the educational studies, the report on engineering should 
be completed on January 1, 1927. One of the most useful re¬ 
sults of the study has been the opening up of new lines of 
inquiry, as is often the case with enterprises of this character, 
and it is a pleasure to report that the responsibility for follow¬ 
ing these is being taken over by the engineering profession itself 
and by the industries based upon engineering. 

Satisfactory progress has also been made in the restatement 
of the law undertaken by the American Law Institute, in the 
Modern Language study, and in the program of the Institute 
of Economics. 
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The Corporation has no new building enterprises to report, 
nor is it likely to undertake such enterprises during the period 
when its primary responsibility is the liquidation of its existing 
obligations. 

Of the buildings for which provision was made in former 
years, that to house the Gennadius Library in Athens was 
opened with appropriate ceremonies on April 23, 1926; that 
for the New York Academy of Medicine is to be dedicated in 
November of this year; and the completion of the Diagnostic 
Clinic of the Johns Hopkins University is now announced for 
March, 1927. 

The Corporation and Other Carnegie Institutions 

Some of the results of recent contributions to other Carnegie 
institutions may be mentioned. 

The Carnegie Foundation has now a special reserve fund of 
$ 11,703,000 to aid in carrying the peak of the load of college 
pensions, which, it is estimated, will fall between the years 1940 
and 1945. 

The monumental task undertaken by the Carnegie Endow¬ 
ment in preparing a Social and Economic History of the World 
War, toward which the Corporation has contributed in all 
$600,000, is now approaching completion. Sixty-nine volumes 
have already appeared, twenty-one of them in English and 
forty-eight in other languages, and fifty-four additional volumes 
are either being printed or undergoing editorial revision. The 
whole task should be completed by December 31, 1927. 

In making the recent large grants to the Carnegie Institute 
of Pittsburgh, the Corporation expressed two hopes: First, 
that the Pittsburgh community might come to recognize a 
greater sense of responsibility for supporting the group of 
institutions which Mr. Carnegie had established in that city, 
and, secondly, that special consideration should be given to the 
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problems of organization and to the possibilities of service of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, to which the bulk of the 
Corporation grants were allocated. In a recent letter the 
President of the Carnegie Institute reports upon the realization 
of these two hopes as follows: 

c< The Carnegie institutions in Pittsburgh are not hiding their 
lights under a program of mere local service, but are being of 
substantial aid to the whole nation. The Carnegie Institute 
has transported its International Exhibition of Paintings to 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Minneapolis, and Chicago, 
where the Exhibition has been attended by thousands of 
visitors. At the Institute of Technology six specially qualified 
men, Otto H. Kahn, Charles M. Schwab, F. B. Jewett, E. M. 
Herr, F. R. Cogswell, and J. C. Hobbs have been added to the 
committee in charge of the school. The two last named are 
alumni of the Institute. Two gatherings of major importance 
have been organized under the auspices of the Institute: One, a 
conference on the drama; the other, an international conference 
on coal. Such service is being recognized by the people of 
Pittsburgh in the form of a movement to raise funds to meet 
the needs of the various activities of the Institute.” 

From funds made available through the gift of Carnegie Cor¬ 
poration, the Carnegie Institution of Washington has been able 
in the past year to make a much needed advance in the salary 
scale. It has also been made possible to bring about important 
modifications in the program of the Department of Embryology 
contributing toward stronger expression of the physiological, 
or functional, aspect of embryology. Also, by the same means, 
there has been opened the possibility of building forward in the 
archaeological investigations being carried on in Yucatan and 
in Guatemala. These studies, under the present well-defined 
plan, are taking an important place in the field of intensive 
studies on the history of civilization in America. 
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Projects in Canada and the British Colonies 
In the administration of the separate endowment of $10,000,000 
for Canada and the British Colonies, there is comparatively 
little to report. As set forth in the report for 1923, the Cor¬ 
poration has expressed its willingness to contribute a large sum, 
which may run to $3,000,000, if certain stated conditions are 
met before July, 1929, in the interest of university federation 
in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. Progress to 
this end is necessarily slow and is made slower by present eco¬ 
nomic conditions in this region. It may, however, be reported 
that King’s College is now satisfactorily established on the 
campus of Dalhousie University, and that under the vigorous 
leadership of President Moore, substantial progress has been 
made toward meeting the conditions governing the allotment 
of $600,000 toward its endowment. 

Whether or not it will ever prove possible to carry through 
the plan of general federation which formed the basis of the 
action of the Corporation,—and it would be idle to minimize 
the difficulties in the way,—the idea of cooperation underlying 
it is certainly being advanced by the work of the central advisory 
committee. 

An allotment of $75,000, made on the recommendation of 
this committee, to make possible the establishment of a Junior 
College at St. John’s, Newfoundland, has already been most 
fruitful in results, and the new college is not only providing 
collegiate instruction for the island, but is serving as a center 
for adult education. It will, for example, administer the dis¬ 
tribution of package libraries to the isolated hamlets and to 
fishing boats, for which service the Corporation has made 
separate provision. 

The results of a grant of $100,000 for the erection of a 
dormitory for Roman Catholic students in the Provincial Uni- 
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versity of Alberta, announced in the report for 1923, are being 
watched with interest throughout the Dominion of Canada. 
From the Catholic point of view, as expressed by the Archbishop 
of Edmonton: “It offers the only practical method of giving to 
our youth the benefits of the education of our State University 
and at the same time insuring to them the retention of that 
deep religious faith and spirit which is all important. To the 
university it will assure not only an increased number of students 
to follow its various courses, but students who will bring with 
them on the campus and elsewhere the effects of their religious 
training. For the community at large it will prepare a new 
generation with, I hope, a broader outlook, which must neces¬ 
sarily serve to create a deeper spirit of harmony and good 
feeling.” 


Obligations Outstanding 

At the beginning of the fiscal year the total of outstanding 
obligations against the income of the Principal Fund was 
$27,267,762.70. At its close the figure stands at $27,744,978.94. 
In view of the announced policy of the Corporation, a§ discussed 
in previous reports, to reduce as rapidly as possible the present 
overload of obligations, it should be pointed out that during 
1925-6, $5,175,228.13 of obligations incurred in previous years 
have been paid, and that of the grants made since October 1, 
1925, and still unpaid, 80 per cent, $4,170,000, are included 
in the ten-year program in library service (see appendix, page 
47), and, further, that the payments of $500,000 annually for 
which this program calls involve relatively slight increase over 
the annual contributions in this field during the past five years. 

It is believed that the Corporation is now in a position to 
carry out a steady and substantial reduction in its load of 
obligations against future income. From its foundation in 
1911 up to the beginning of the year 1925-6 it had made 
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grants totaling almost exactly one hundred million dollars 
(199,962,915.25). A series of large grants made to other 
Carnegie enterprises within the past few years, which have 
been fully discussed in previous reports, accounts for 23 per 
cent of this total, and also for 55 per cent of the sums still to 
be paid. While the Corporation will always stand ready to 
supplement the resources of these organizations as outstand¬ 
ing need is demonstrated and as its own resources will permit, 
it need not look forward to such heavy demands for the next 
few years. 

The establishment of the National Research Council, the 
grants in the interest of medical education and public health 
to Vanderbilt University, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, and the 
New York Academy of Medicine; the grants to the Institute 
of Economics, the Food Research Institute, and the American 
Law Institute; and the grants for the ten-year program in 
library service—account for 70 per cent of the remaining 
charges against future income. Pending the complete liquida¬ 
tion of these obligations, the Corporation cannot be criticized 
for restricting its program to undertakings which do not involve 
such heavy expenditures as a basis of effective participation. 

Outside of the activities mentioned above, the grants of the 
Corporation have, for the past three years, averaged $2,212,449, 
or approximately 33 per cent of the annual income received dur¬ 
ing these years. If, during the coming four years, the Corpora¬ 
tion will not exceed this average and will devote the remainder 
of its income to the liquidation of existing obligations’—and the 
writer sees no reason why this is not practicable—it can then 
stand in a position where its primary concern will no longer be 
the payment of past commitments, but the development of its 
future program. There will remain a substantial total of 
charges against future income, a condition which seems in¬ 
evitable from the nature of foundation activities,—certainly 
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an examination of the financial statements of other large 
foundations would so indicate,—but the overload will have 
been removed. 


Investment Policies 

The trustees of any educational foundation are responsible 
not only for the expenditure of income, but also for the security 
of capital and its wise investment. While all foundations 
share this general responsibility, the Carnegie Corporation 
is faced with certain problems which are peculiarly its 
own. In the first place, almost three-fourths of its endow¬ 
ment is now in a single security—U. S. Steel Corporation 
First Mortgage bonds, which must be retired within a rela¬ 
tively short period of years—and, furthermore, this same 
security represents a substantial part of the investments of 
other trusts also created by Mr. Carnegie, with which the 
Corporation is closely associated. Secondly, the Corporation 
still bears the financial responsibility for two operating con¬ 
cerns—the stock of the Home Trust Company having come to it 
from Mr. Carnegie’s estate, and the entire stock of the rapidly 
growing Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association being 
also in its possession. Thirdly, in contrast with most of the 
other large foundations, its charter contains no provision for the 
ultimate distribution of capital as well as of interest, and its 
investments must therefore be made in the light of this fact. 
Finally, from its type of organization, the Corporation is 
limited to a small board, of which a considerable proportion, 
though not a majority, serve ex officio. As a result, fewer of its 
own members are likely to be technically expert in matters of 
finance than would be the case in a larger board with unre¬ 
stricted membership. The Corporation is fortunate in having for 
its guidance the careful analytical studies of the whole question 
made by President Pritchett in his report as acting President 
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for 1923, and later in a special printed report entitled, ‘ ‘The 
Investment Problem of the Corporation.” 

During the year the Finance Committee of the Corporation 
has given active consideration to its investment policies, and 
has enlisted the aid of Messrs. Howard F. Beebe, Charles E. 
Mitchell, and George Whitney, the three gentlemen who have 
been generously acting as the financial advisers of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association. 

As a safeguard against any impairment of the principal of 
its funds from loss resulting through any specific investment, 
the Corporation, on January 12, 1926, adopted the following 
resolution: 

“ Resolved , That the Reserve Fund and the income thereof, 
when the principal sum of $2,500,000 is reached, shall be 
perpetually maintained and kept, to be used only when such 
circumstances arise that the capital of the trust would other¬ 
wise be impaired.” 

Personnel 

During the year under review there has been no change in 
the membership of the Board. The Assistant to the President, 
Mr. Morse A. Cartwright, resigned on July 1, to accept the 
Directorship of the American Association for Adult Education, 
after a service of two years marked by a combination, rarely met 
with, of practical experience, administrative efficiency, and 
devotion to the highest educational and social ideals. The 
President welcomes this opportunity to bear tribute to the 
value of his service to the Corporation. Mr. Cartwright’s place 
has been taken by Mr. Robert M. Lester, who comes to the 
Corporation with experience as a teacher and educational 
administrator gained both in the public schools and in college 
and university. 
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Conclusion 

For nearly a quarter of a century we have now had in the 
United States experience in the administration, on a large scale, 
of trust funds for general educational, scientific, and social 
purposes, and for the past ten years we have had very wide 
experience. The total sums granted from these sources must 
be well in excess of $250,000,000, a sum challenging by its 
vastness, but significant primarily as representing the rise of a 
new instrument in carrying out men’s ideals. It is pertinent to 
ask at this time what have been the results and what con¬ 
clusions may be drawn as to the future. 

The first thing to be noted is that the foundations have not 
dried up the sources of other support, as had been prophesied, 
but that, on the contrary, never before have there been such 
gifts from individuals—notably from the alumni of our colleges 
—nor such generous allotments from public revenues, local, 
state, and national. Almost without exception, however, these 
contributions from other than foundation sources have been 
for the benefit of specific institutions. What has been expended 
for the basic studies, experiments, and demonstrations upon 
which progress the country over and in all fields must neces¬ 
sarily depend, has come almost wholly from the foundations. 
Without prejudice to the value of the grants made by them for 
the general purposes of existing institutions, notably the gifts 
toward the general endowment of colleges and universities, it is 
becoming generally recognized that the most vital contribution 
of the foundations lies in their support of these studies, experi¬ 
ments, and demonstrations. While certain gifts made primarily 
for the purpose of demonstration, as, for example, in the interest 
of the new medical education, are in themselves invaluable 
additions to the permanent resources of the institutions con- 
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cerned, the distinction between the two types of gift is in 
general clear. 

As to just how much this contribution has accomplished, 
no one can speak with definiteness. Most of the undertak¬ 
ings of this character which the foundations have supported 
are still in process of development, and it may be genera¬ 
tions before their full effects can be properly appraised. Some 
of their efforts have doubtless been barren of results, or have 
had results which have not justified the expenditure. Some, 
though undertaken with the best of intentions, may perhaps 
have done more harm than good. But it may safely be said 
that in several fields of human endeavor no such striking 
advance as has been made since the beginning of the century 
would have been possible had it not been for the part played by 
the foundations. Results have been achieved most frequently 
in cooperation with outside bodies, such as universities and local 
and national government agencies. They have been achieved 
in fields which interest local institutions and local communities 
deeply, but in general no single institution or community has 
had the financial and other resources necessary for action on a 
plane sufficiently broad to be of service either to itself or to the 
country at large. 

The object of this discussion is not to apportion such 
credit as may be due for what has already been accomplished, 
but to call attention to the needs of the future. To avoid 
the possibility of misunderstanding, however, it should per¬ 
haps be emphasized that none know better than those who 
are associated with the administration of foundations that 
these organizations could have accomplished relatively little 
had they been alone in the field. The spirit of experimenta¬ 
tion is in the air, and a new technique of study is being 
developed, thanks to the participation of a number of really 
gifted people. Even in the secondary, but nevertheless im- 
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portant function of providing the necessary funds, both private 
individuals and other organizations have contributed. 

The following summary, which makes no pretension to 
being comprehensive, serves to illustrate the range and impor¬ 
tance of certain of these basic activities: 

Public health the world over has made advances already 
far beyond the dreams of Gorgas and the handful of other 
pioneers in this field who saw its significance at the beginning 
of the century. Here the contribution of the Rockefeller 
Foundation is outstanding, but others, notably the Milbank, 
have had an honorable share. 

In other fields of social betterment, the results, while not 
so striking, are still impressive. In general social welfare, 
the Russell Sage Foundation blazed the way, to be joined 
later by the Commonwealth Fund and the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial. 

In research in the natural sciences, the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution had for many years been alone in the field. In 1902 
came the establishment of the Carnegie Institution, to be 
followed seventeen years later by the gift from the Corpora¬ 
tion to the National Research Council, and the subsequent 
support of the program of the Council by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the General Education Board. 

Just fifty years ago a group of American librarians took 
the first step toward making their calling a profession. Mr. 
Carnegie's personal gifts and later foundation grants have 
helped them and their successors to make the public library 
one of the outstanding features of American civilization. 

Better international relations have been furthered both by 
the direct efforts of the Carnegie Endowment and indirectly 
by other foundation activities, as, for example, the Inter¬ 
national Health Board, the International Education Board, 
and the Institute of International Education. 

In educational theory and practice the field is so wide and 
the enterprises are so varied that it is particularly hard to give 
a fair picture within reasonable compass. The work of the 
General Education Board in the South is outstanding, both 
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for its direct contributions and for its success in training 
communities to maintain the new standards once a demon¬ 
stration had been made. Mention should also be made of the 
effects of the state-wide surveys of the Carnegie Foundation, 
which has a special endowment fund for educational studies 
in addition to its major objective of security for the college 
teacher in old age. In connection with the latter, it has col¬ 
lected and made available information concerning all existing 
systems of retirement for teachers. In professional educa¬ 
tion, medicine has been literally revolutionized following the 
report issued by the Foundation in 1910, and the subse¬ 
quent studies and grants of the General Education. Board 
and other foundations. The basis has been laid, through 
foundation support, for similar advances in engineering, in 
law, in dentistry, in librarianship, in the training of teachers, 
and in other professional fields. 

In general educational research, practically all the foun¬ 
dations have made contributions. The program of the 
Commonwealth Fund is of great significance both for the re¬ 
sults already achieved and as a demonstration of a new 
method of obtaining a group judgment as to the selection and 
coordination of problems to be attacked. Of the concen¬ 
trated attacks upon specific studies, that supported by the 
Corporation in the modern languages may be taken as repre¬ 
sentative. In the teaching of the fine arts and in adult 
education, at least a promising start has been made. 

One might go on indefinitely. It is hard, for example, for a 
representative of the Carnegie Corporation to pass by such 
enterprises as the restatement of the law, the Food Research 
Institute, or the Institute of Economics, but perhaps enough 
has been said to serve the present purpose. 

So much for the record of the past twenty-five years. In 
applying the experience of these years to the future, a few 
fundamentals must be borne in mind. In the first place, no one 
of these great enterprises is finished. Each organization can 
profitably use the lion's share of its available resources for years 
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to come in building on the foundation already laid, and probably 
its greatest usefulness will lie in so doing. But there are 
other things which merit precisely the same study and support 
which the foundations have supplied for those already men¬ 
tioned. We have to do with a civilization which, from its 
very richness, has problems new to the world’s experience. 
To cope with them new techniques must be developed and the 
best intellects must be set free to devote themselves to their 
solution. In these days of rapidly changing social and economic 
conditions, the time is most propitious for studies in rural life, in 
recreation, the home and family, in the church as a social agency, 
and in town and regional planning. What we have learned 
from modern psychology could profitably be applied in pre¬ 
school training and in all departments of education to a con¬ 
centration of attention upon the individual instead of upon the 
curriculum. Perhaps the greatest single contribution which 
could be made to human progress would be the discovery of 
means for the early recognition of what we call genius. Schools 
of agriculture and commerce would greatly profit by the same 
consideration which our schools of medicine have received, and 
physics needs the same attention that French and mathematics 
have had. The desirability of greater encouragement for re¬ 
search in the humanities has already been pointed out in reports 
of previous years. The vocational school lying below the col¬ 
legiate or professional level is a type of institution of great 
potential usefulness but thus far relatively neglected. 

Now the foundations, with their present resources and their 
existing responsibilities, can enter some of these fields, and, 
indeed, to a limited degree have already done so. But they 
certainly cannot deal with more than a few of them on a scale 
commensurate with their present major activities. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, each year every foundation is compelled to turn 
a deaf ear to proposals in these fields and in others of perhaps 
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equal importance. It must be remembered that while studies 
and experiments cost comparatively little, demonstrations may 
cost very much, for at some stage in the development of a new 
idea the step must be taken which is analogous to the step 
in industry between laboratory experimentation and quantity 
production. To make the fruits of an educational or social 
study effective, it is often necessary to establish this quantity 
production not only in one but in two or more places before a 
general application of the new ideas can take place. 

In the judgment of the writer, the time has come when new 
sources of revenue for general studies, experiments, and demon¬ 
strations must be tapped. What is suggested is not a sudden 
increase in the number of great endowments but a gradual in¬ 
crease in the number of smaller foundations, particularly of those 
having a special rather than a general field of activity. No foun¬ 
dation is likely to be really useful which does not come into being 
as the result of a process of real education on the part of the 
donor, nor can the donor reap his full reward unless he learns 
how to put himself as well as his money into the enterprise. The 
immediate need—and it is an opportunity as well as a need—is 
twofold: to provide a substantial increase in the sums avail¬ 
able for these basic studies and demonstrations, and, at the 
same time, to start upon the road to self-education a number of 
persons capable, without prejudice to other legitimate demands 
and interests, of establishing endowments of relatively moderate 
size. The attention of such persons must first be arrested and 
their interest enlisted to a degree sufficient to provide sub¬ 
stantial annual contributions for a term of years. These con¬ 
tributions, if forthcoming, might be pooled and their expendi¬ 
ture entrusted to the care of a joint board upon which both the 
donors and the membership of existing foundations should be 
represented. If this were done, two things could be accom¬ 
plished: In the first place, the experience of twenty-five years 
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would be immediately applicable in the formulation of general 
policies, in the sifting of proposals and applications upon the 
basis of competent and disinterested advice, in the setting up 
and budgeting of specific projects, and, most important, in the 
selection of personnel, for, after all, the real usefulness of such 
funds is in providing wings for human beings with ideas. The 
price of ignoring just such experienced guidance has been 
demonstrated more than once in recent years by activities in 
which the feeling has apparently been that once the money was 
provided the rest would be easy. 

Meanwhile, each donor would be in a position to watch the 
results of his annual gifts at first hand and to decide on the 
basis of actual experience whether and for what purpose his 
name (or hers) should sooner or later be added to the roll of 
founders. He would learn the qualities needed in trustees and 
executives and the habit of cooperation with other agencies. 
Whether he would learn the difficult lesson of how far his direct 
participation in an enterprise is a stimulus and the point beyond 
which it is an embarrassment, is a question, but a general 
familiarity with foundation activities would show him ex¬ 
amples of those who err from doing too little and those who err 
from doing too much. From all points of view, the prospects 
of success in his undertaking should be greatly enhanced. 

Thanks to the rich rewards for individual energy and initia¬ 
tive and to the unparalleled increase in the national wealth 
during recent years—it is estimated that our annual income is 
in excess of seventy billion dollars annually—there are scores of 
men and women in the United States today who are in a posi¬ 
tion to supplement on a large scale the resources of the exist¬ 
ing foundations without prejudice either to personal or family 
reserves, or to a generous contribution to local and other enter¬ 
prises of individual interest. Many of these doubtless already 
recognize the responsibility for what Mr. Carnegie called the 
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stewardship of their fortunes and would be glad to make con¬ 
tributions of nation-wide significance, but are confused by a 
multiplicity of appeals. Others could be made to recognize 
this responsibility by the right word spoken by the right person. 

If these endowments have justified themselves in the past 
twenty-five years, and if they have done so primarily through 
their share in providing the foundations of knowledge upon 
which private and public support may build, and if the Ameri¬ 
can people are to look forward to a contribution of equal or 
greater significance during the twenty-five years to come, there 
surely exists a need, and an opportunity, for additional money 
to be applied, and just as surely there are in the United States 
surplus funds more than sufficient for the purpose. Is it possi¬ 
ble and practicable to join together the need and the means to 
meet it? As a first step toward the answer to this question a 
simple experiment is proposed. It would require the coopera¬ 
tion of half a dozen men and women who can speak with au¬ 
thority and conviction upon the foundations and their work, 
but who are not themselves in the service of any foundation. 
Such a group could readily be selected from among the most 
distinguished of our citizens. The experiment would consist of 
the formation of such a group and the extending of an invita¬ 
tion by its members to an equal number of potential founders 
to spend an uninterrupted day together. That this day’s 
experience would demonstrate the practicability of carrying 
into effect some such plan as has been outlined, the under¬ 
signed is confident. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Frederick P. Keppel, 

President 
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APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Fiscal Year 1925-1926 


NAME 

American Conference on 
Hospital Service 

American Foundation for 
the Blind 

American Library Associa¬ 
tion 


American Merchant Marine 
Library Association 

Association of American 
Universities 

Atlanta Library Training 
School 

University of Chicago 


Drexel Institute 

Hampton Normal and In¬ 
dustrial Institute 


School of Library Service 
of Columbia University 


LIBRARY SERVICE 

PURPOSE 

Support of library service 
Reading course projectfor the blind 
Support of general activities 


Supervised educational service for 
seamen 

Study of university and college 
libraries 

Maintenance 

Establishment and endowment of 
graduate library school 


Training course for school libra¬ 
rians 

Establishment and maintenance 
of library school 


Maintenance 


AMOUNT 

PAYABLE 

$7,000 

I926-27 

10,000 

I925-26 

133,5°° 

J925-26 

275,000 

I925-26 

400,000 

I926-27 

400,000 

I927-28 

210,000 

I928-29 

40,000 

I929-3O 

20,000 

1930-31 

5,000 

I925-26 

14,000 

I925-26 

7,500 

I925-26 

40,000 

I925-26 

50,000 

I926-27 

50,000 

I927-28 

50,000 

I928-29 

50,000 

I929-3O 

50,000 

1 930-3 1 

380,000 

I 93 I ~3 2 

450,000 

i93 2 -33 

265,000 

2933-34 

10,000 

1925-26 

7,5°° 

1925-26 

7 , 5 °° 

1926-27 

7 , 5 °° 

1927-28 

7 , 5 °° 

1928-29 

7 , 5 °° 

1929-30 

25,000 

1926-27 

25,000 

1927-28 

25,000 

1928-29 

25,000 

1929-30 

25,000 

1930-31 

25,000 

1931-32 

25,000 

2932-33 

25,000 

2933-34 

25,000 

2934-35 
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NAME 

PURPOSE 

AMOUNT 

PAYABLE 

Unallocated 

Library school maintenance 

$25,000 

I926-27 



25,000 

I927-28 



25,000 

I928-29 



25,000 

I929-3O 



25,000 

1930-31 



25,000 

1931-32 



25,000 

* 932S3 



25,000 

1933-34 



15,000 

1934-35 

Unallocated 

Library school endowment 

185,000 

* 933-34 



460,000 

1 934-35 

Memorial College, New¬ 

Extension of library service 

355, 000 

5,000 

* 935-36 

1923-26 

foundland 

(Chargeable to Special Fund, applic¬ 
able elsewhere than in U. S. A.) 

Mills College 

Library endowment fund 

50,000 

1923-26 

New York Public Library 

Purchase of Schomburg Library 



on negro life and history 

10,000 

1923-26 

College of St. Catherine 

development of library 

5,000 

1923-26 



5,000 

1926-27 



5,000 

1927-28 



5,000 

1928-29 



5,000 

1929-30 

St. John’s College 

development of library 

5,000 

1925-26 



5,000 

1926-27 



5,000 

1927-28 



5,000 

1928-29 

Swarthmore College 


5,000 

1929-30 

Library endowment fund 

50,000 

1925-26 

Total for Library Service 

$4,559,500 



ADULT EDUCATION 


NAME 

PURPOSE 

AMOUNT 

PAYABLE 

Council on Immigrant 

Publication 

$2,000 

1025-26 

Education 

National Junior Person¬ 
nel Service 

New School for Social 

Study of adjustment problems 

Teachers ’ training and research 

5,000 

I925-26 

Research and Peoples 

project in adult education 

20,000 

IO25-26 

Institute 

Pocono People’s College 
Unallocated 

General support 

6,000 

27,000 

I925-26 

I925-26 

American Association for 
Adult Education 

General support 

12,500 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 
J927-28 

1928- 29 

1929- 3O 

1930 - 31 
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NAME 

PURPOSE 

AMOUNT 

PAYABLE 

American Library Associa- 

Study of relation between public 



tion, Commission on the 
Library and Adult Edu- 

libraries and adult education 

^24,500 

I925-26 

cation 




Buffalo Educational Coun- 

Survey of Arts and adult edu- 



cil 

cation agencies in Buffalo 

10,000 

I925-26 

John C. Campbell Folk 

Current expenses 

4,000 

I925-26 

School 




National League of Girls’ 

Adult education demonstration 

5,000 

I925-26 

Clubs 

New York Botanical Gar- 

Support of public education pro- 



den 

gram 

6,000 

I926-27 



6,000 

I927-28 



6,000 

I928-29 



6,000 

I929-3O 



6,000 

1930-31 

People’s Institute of New 

Support of educational program 

10,000 

I926-27 

York 

Summer School for Women 

Study of activities of summer stu¬ 



Workers in Industry, 
Bryn Mawr College 

dents 

6,000 

I925-26 

Vocational Service for Jun¬ 

Study of need of guidance for 



iors 

evening school students 

5,000 

I925-26 

Workers’ Educational Bu¬ 

Revolving fund for publications 

25,000 

I925-26 

reau of America 




In addition, the Corporation has made the following expenditure: 


Carnegie Corporation 

Preliminary studies and investi¬ 


1925-26 

gations in adult education 

25,000 

Total for Adult Education 

$342,000 



THE ARTS 



NAME 

PURPOSE 

AMOUNT 

PAYABLE 

American Association of 

Study of museum installation 

$2,500 

I925-26 

Museums 




American Federation of 

General activities 

10,000 

I925-26 

Arts 

American Institute of Archi¬ 

Educational program 

10,000 

I925-26 

tects 




American Institute of 

Support of program in Arts 

5,000 

I925-26 

Graphic Arts 

Association of American 

Support of program in Arts 

5,000 

I925-26 

Colleges 

Beaux Arts Institute of 

Library equipment 

, 5,000 

I925-26 


Design 
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NAME 

PURPOSE 

AMOUNT 

PAYABLE 

Carleton College 

Endowment fund for Department 




of Fine Arts 

150,000 

I925-26 

University of Chicago 

Experimentation in Art educa¬ 




tion 

3 > 5 °° 

I925-26 

College Art Association 

Support of plan of competitive 




Art examinations in colleges 

3,000 

I925-26 

Community Arts Associa- 

Emergency grant 

25,000 

I925-26 

tion 

Support of general program 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

I92y-28 

1928- 29 

1929- 5O 

Fontainebleau Schools of 

Expenses of executive committees 

Fine Arts and Music 

in America 

1,500 

I925-26 

Hamilton College 

Support of educational concerts 
Development of musical appreci¬ 

2,000 

I925-26 


ation among students 

7,500 

I926-25 

Harvard University 

Fine Arts 

7,500 

I925-26 

Intercollegiate Musical Cor- 

General activities 

3,000 

I925-26 

poration 

Music School Settlement, 

Equipment 

1,000 

I925-26 

New York 



National Federation of Set¬ 

Support of Settlement and Com¬ 

10,000 

I926-25 

tlements 

munity Music School Exten¬ 

7,500 

I925-28 

($55,ooo to be secured from other 
sources) 

sion Council 

5,000 

2,500 

1928- 29 

1929- 5O 

Northwestern University 

Endowment fund for Church 


Music 

100,000 

I926-25 

Oratorio Society of New 

Reduction of current deficit 

5,000 

I925-26 

York 


Princeton University 

Endowment for Marquand Li¬ 




brary 

50,000 

I925-26 

Society for the Publication 

Revolving fund for publication 

6,000 

I925-26 

of American Music 


Wells College 

Purchase of Fine Arts equipment 

25,000 

I925-26 

Wesleyan University 

Educational concerts 

2,000 

I926-25 

Yale University 

Maintenance of Chair in the 




History of the Arts 

7,500 

I926-25 


Endowment of Chair in History 

7,500 

7,500 

I925-28 

I928-29 


of the Arts 

150,000 

I929-5O 

In addition, the Corporation has made the following expenditures: 


Carnegie Corporation 

Study of Arts in their relation to 




American life 

10,000 

I925-26 

Carnegie Corporation 

(Chargeable to Special Fund, applic¬ 

Study of Art education 

Arts equipment 

10,000 

15,000 

I925-26 

1925-26 

able elsewhere than in U. S. A.) 




Total for Fine Arts 


$637,000 
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EDUCATIONAL STUDIES, RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS 


NAME 

American Council on Edu¬ 
cation 

(Chargeable to Special Fund, applic¬ 
able elsewhere than in U. S. A.) 

American Council of 
Learned Societies 

American Historical Asso¬ 
ciation 

American Otological Society 


Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching 


Carnegie Institution of 
Washington 

Johns Hopkins University 


National Bureau of Eco¬ 
nomic Research 

National Civic Federation 

National Education Asso¬ 
ciation 

{$3S,ooo to be secured jrom other 
sources') 

Royal Canadian Institute 

{Chargeable to Special Fund, applic¬ 
able elsewhere than in U. S. A.) 

Social Science Research 
Council 

($ 75,000 to be secured annually 
jrom other sources) 

University of Toronto 

{Chargeable to Special Fund, applic¬ 
able elsewhere than in U. S. A.) 

Total for Educational 


PURPOSE 

Modern Foreign Language Study 
in the United States 

Modern Foreign Language Study 
in Canada 

Survey of research in human¬ 
istic sciences 

Revolving fund for publication 

Investigation of otosclerosis 


Study of public school curricula 
by Department of Superinten- 
dence i National Education As¬ 
sociation 

Research in Physics and Chem¬ 
istry , to be conducted at Cali¬ 
fornia Institute of Technology 
Study of susceptibility to infec¬ 
tious diseases 

Research in Insulin 
Preliminary study of modes of 
influence and direction of giving 
Study of old age dependency re¬ 
lating to workers in other than 
manual occupations 
Study of business administra¬ 
tion of school systems 

Publications 

General activities 


Research in Helium 

Research in Insulin treatment of 
diabetes 

idies, Research and Publications 


AMOUNT PAYABLE 


$60,000 

I925-26 

30,000 

I925-26 

10,000 

I925-26 

25,000 

I925-26 

25,000 

I925-26 

20,000 

I926-27 

20,000 

I927-28 

15,000 

I928-29 

10,000 

I 929 SO 


5,000 

1925-26 

30,000 

1926-27 

4,000 

1925-26 

4,000 

1926-27 

10,000 

1925-26 

7,500 

1925-26 

40,000 

1925-26 

15,000 

1925-26 

i,5°o 

1925-26 

5,000 

1925-26 

5,000 

1926-27 

5,000 

1927-28 

5,000 

1928-29 

5,000 

1929-30 

5,000 

1925-26 

5,000 

1926-27 

5,000 

1925-26 

$372,000 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NAME 

PURPOSE 

AMOUNT 

PAYABLE 

American Child Health 

General expenses 

#5,000 

1^25-26 

Association 

American National Com- 

Secretarial expenses of American 



mittee to Cooperate with 
the Committee on Intel- 

Committee 

4,000 

I925-26 

lectual Cooperation of 
the League of Nations 




Bureau of Vocational Infor¬ 

Current expenses 

5,000 

I925-26 

mation 




Church Peace Union 

Support of educational work 

25,000 

I925-26 

Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation 

Fisk University- 

General support 

5,000 

I925-26 

Current expenses 

12,500 

I925-26 

National Board of Medical 

Loan fund for candidates 

12,500 

I925-26 

Examiners 


National Civic Federation 

General expenses 

8,000 

I925-26 

National Urban League 

Support of research and investi¬ 




gations 

4,000 

I925-26 

Potter Metabolic Clinic 

General support 

7,500 

I925-26 



7,500 

l926-2g 

John F. Slater Fund 

County training schools for col¬ 




ored 

10,000 

1926-27 

Total for Miscellaneous Projects 

#106,000 



* Total grants authorized from Principal Fund and Special 
Fund #6,016,500 


* To adjust the above total with that reported by the Treasurer, $6,241,436.15, for the two funds, the 
following items are to be included as stated: Add Annuities (Resolutions B259, X29), Pension (Resolution 
B60), Unallocated Special Purposes (Resolution B345)—total, $228,636.15; deduct retroactive charge 
(Resolution X236), $3700. 
































TEN-YEAR PROGRAM IN LIBRARY SERVICE 


Resolution B-367 

Resolved , That the Board of Trustees of Carnegie Corporation 
approve in principle the proposed program in library service, 
printed as Office Memorandum of Carnegie Corporation, entitled 
.“Proposed Program in Library Service,” and dated November 10, 
1925; and that sums aggregating four million, one hundred seventy 
thousand dollars ($4,170,000) be, and they hereby are, set aside 
to carry the program into effect as follows: 

For existing schools, including negro library schools: 

(a) Annual appropriations of $50,000 payable for eight 

years, beginning 1926-27, and $40,000 payable in 
1 934-3 5> aggregating $440,000 

(b) Capital grants: $185,000 payable in 1933-34, $460,000 

in 1934-35* and ^ 355 *°°° in 1 935 _ 3 ^ aggregating 1,000,000 

For graduate library schools: 

(c) Annual appropriations: $40,000 payable in 1925-26, 

$50,000 for six years, beginning 1926-27, $35,000 in 
J 93 2 -33* and $10,000 in 1933-34, aggregating 3 8 5 5°°° 

(d) Capital grants: $330,000 payable in 1931-32, $415,000 

in 1932-33, and $225,000 in 1933-34, aggregating 1,000,000 

American Library Association: 

(e) Annual appropriations to be paid from time to time 

upon the submission of programs for the use thereof 
satisfactory to the Executive Committee, viz., 

$125,000 payable in 1926-27, $100,000 in 1927-28, 

$60,000 in 1928-29, $40,000 in 1929-30, and $20,000 
in 1930-31, aggregating 3455 000 

(f) Capital grants to be invested as endowment and the 

income only to be used for the purpose enumerated 
and numbered from 1 to 18 on pages 6 and 7 of the 
said memorandum of November 10, 1925, viz., 

$275,000 payable in 1925-26, $275,000 in 1926-27, 

$300,000 in 1927-28, and $150,000 in 1928-29, 
aggregating 
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1,000,000 
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And Resolved Further , That if the University of Chicago shall 
submit to the Executive Committee through the President a satis¬ 
factory program for the organization and maintenance of a graduate 
library school, the Executive Committee shall be authorized to 
obligate the Corporation to the University of Chicago for an amount 
not to exceed the total set aside in the proposed program for the 
establishment and endowment of a graduate library school, namely, 
$L 3 8 5 >°°° payable in accordance with the schedule set forth in the 
aforementioned program. 


SPECIAL ENTERPRISES OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
A General Library Survey 

The work on the Library Survey is presented in a report comprising 
four volumes. The first volume, Administrative Work of Public 
Libraries and of College and University, has already appeared. Vol¬ 
ume two, on Circulation, Reference, Branches and Stations, and 
the third volume, on Work with Children and Schools, will appear 
in December of this year. The fourth and final volume, on Technical 
Departments and Problems of Library Administration, will be ready 
early in 1927. 


Board of Training for Librarianship 
The standards adopted by the Council of the American Library 
Association have done much to clear the minds of university authorities 
as to the value and importance of library education. Four schools 
now offer a master’s degree in library science; professional rank is 
being granted to members of teaching staffs; better qualified students 
are enrolling. Evaluation is being made of training classes and summer 
sessions so that there may be available an authoritative guide as to 
where future librarians may prepare for work in small libraries. 

A committee directed by Professor W. W. Charters and composed 
of librarians and representatives of faculties of library schools and 
other library interests are engaged in a careful study of the various 
subjects involved in library practice. Three books, “ Some Aspects of 
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Public Library Management,” by John A. Lowe, “Circulation,” by 
Jennie M. Flexner, and “Cataloging,” by Margaret Mann, will be 
tried out, in mimeographed form, in library schools during 1926-27. 
They will then be printed after possible revision by the authors in 
the light of criticisms and suggestions which they are likely to bring 
forth. Students’ practice sheets are being printed in connection with 
Cataloging” and “Circulation” work and will also be distributed to 
the schools. “Reference” and “Book Collections” are the subjects 
of the two textbooks to follow. 


Library Extension 

The report of the Committee on Library Extension, now available 
in a book of 160 pages, is far more than a statistical study. The 
cordial cooperation of state library extension agencies, state library 
associations, and individual librarians has made possible a collection 
of fundamental information that will serve as a basis for a national 
program of library extension. The mere fact, brought out in this 
report, that 44 per cent of the total population are without access to 
local public libraries, challenges the best thought and effort of the 
American Library Association in working toward its goal of adequate 
library service within easy reach of every one in the United States 
and Canada. 


A. L. A. Catalog, 1926 

The American Library Association Catalog, 1926, a basic collection 
for libraries of today, comprises 10,000 titles, 1,000 of which are books 
for children. As many of the annotations compare the given title 
with books not listed, this catalog has a value beyond that of the 
usual one. The selection is authoritative, each entry has been well 
recommended, and every item has been searched in the trade so that 
all material is as surely available as it has been humanly possible to 
make it within the prescribed time. It is hoped that the results may 
prove basically useful for some years to come in practical service to 
librarians, students, and the general public. 
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The Library and Adult Education, Including Reading Courses 

The Commission on the Library and Adult Education appointed 
two years ago has completed the study for which it was made responsi¬ 
ble. The report, under the title, '‘Libraries and Adult Education,’' 
is now available. The volume of approximately 250 pages is a valu¬ 
able handbook on the educational aspects of library service. Divided 
into two parts, the first deals somewhat broadly with the problems 
which confronted the Commission and the second treats specific 
problems through illustrations and gives detailed plans for work. 
The Commission has published and distributed widely seven bulletins 
in the series, Adult Education and the Library. 

Especially significant among recent publications is a collection of 
reading courses, which has been called the “Reading with a Purpose 
Series.” Popular subjects have been surveyed by experts in their 
respective fields, and in each monograph a half-dozen or so of the 
best books on that particular subject have been recommended and 
commented on. These little books, which libraries all over the 
country are distributing by sale or loan, are greatly stimulating the 
reading of worthy books, and at least some of this study must have 
been done with a purpose” and not merely as desultory reading. 
Almost 200,000 copies of these courses have been sold for distribution 
through public libraries and adult education agencies. The following 
books have been published: 


1. Biology 

Vernon Kellogg. 


7. Ears to Hear: A Guide for 


Music Lovers 
Daniel Gregory Mason. 


2. English Literature 
W. N. C. Carlton. 


8. Sociology and Social Problems 
Howard W. Odum. 


3. Ten Pivotal Figures of His¬ 
tory 

Ambrose W. Vernon. 


9. The Physical Sciences 
E. E. Slosson. 


4. Some Great American Books 
Dallas Lore Sharp. 


10. Conflicts in American Public 


Opinion 


6. Frontiers of Knowledge 
Jesse Lee Bennett. 


William Allen White and 
Walter E. Myer. 
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11. Psychology and Its Use 

Everett Dean Martin. 

12. Philosophy 

Alexander Meiklejohn. 

13. Our Children 

M. V. O’Shea. 

14. Religion in Every-day Life 

Wilfred T. Grenfell. 

15* The Life of Christ 
Rufus M. Jones. 


19. The Poetry of Our'Own Times 

Marguerite Wilkinson. 

20. The United States in Recent 

Times 

Frederic L. Paxson 

22. American Education 

William F. Russell. 

23. Architecture 

Lewis Mumford 

24. The Modern Essay 

Samuel McChord Crothers 


Others in preparation 

5. Economics 18. Contemporary European His- 

Leon C. Marshall. tory 

16. Mental Hygiene Herbert Adams Gibbons. 

Frankwood E. Williams. 2I * Appreciation of Painting 

17. Appreciation of Sculpture Henry Turner Bailey. 

Lorado Taft. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
(Adopted March 26 , IQ26) 

Article \—Name 

The name of the association shall be “The American Association 
for Adult Education.” 

Article II —Object 

Its object shall be to promote the development and improvement 
of adult education in the United States and to cooperate with similar 
associations in other countries. It shall undertake to provide for the 
gathering and dissemination of information concerning adult educa¬ 
tion aims and methods of work; to keep its members informed con¬ 
cerning the achievements and problems of adult education in other 
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countries; to conduct a continuous study of work being done in this 
field and to publish from time to time the results of such study; to 
respond to public interest in adult education and particularly to co¬ 
operate with community group activities in this field, in the formation 
of study groups whether within or without regular educational 
institutions; and in other ways to cooperate with organizations and 
individuals engaged in educational work of this nature in the task 
of securing books and instructors; and to serve in such other ways as 
may be deemed advisable. 

Article III —Membership 

Membership shall be of two kinds—active and associate. Any 
individual engaged in adult education, or any organization or institu¬ 
tion so engaged whose educational work is not for profit, may upon 
recommendation of the membership committee become an active 
member of this Association. Any individual, organization, or insti¬ 
tution interested in such educational work but not actively engaged in 
adult education may, upon election by the Executive Board, become 
an associate member. 


Article IV —Officers 

The officers of the Association shall be a President, a Secretary, 
and a Treasurer, elected by the Executive Board from its own mem¬ 
bers. They shall serve also as the officers of the Council and of the 
Executive Board. There shall be as many Vice-Presidents as the 
Executive Board may deem it advisable to elect. 


Article V —Committees 

A. There shall be a Council of not more than one hundred persons, 
elected at the Annual Meeting of the Association. All members of 
this Council must be active members of the Association. This Coun¬ 
cil shall be responsible to the Association for the conduct of its work. 
It shall meet once each year, at a time to be fixed by itself and, also, 
at such other times as the President shall call a meeting. At its 
Annual Meeting this Council shall: 
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i. Elect an Executive Board of eighteen from its own numbers, 
whose task shall be to direct the executive and administrative 
work of the Association, and to elect members of the Association. 

i. It shall elect a Membership Committee whose task it shall be 
to submit to the Executive Board all nominations for active 
membership. 

3. It shall elect a Nominating Committee whose task it shall be 
to submit at the Annual Meeting of the Council nominations 
for members of the Executive Board. 

B. The Executive Board: The members of this Board shall be 
elected for such periods of time that one-third may go out of office 
each year. The Board shall have general charge of the affairs and 
work of the Association. This Board shall meet at such intervals as 
the business of the Association may require. It is empowered to 
receive and authorize the expenditure of such funds as are necessary 
for the work of the Association. The Board is empowered to employ 
such executive officers as may be necessary to perform the work of 
the Association. It shall arrange for the Annual Meeting of the 
Association and shall at such time give the Association a report of its 
work. 

Article VI —Meetings 

There shall be an Annual Meeting of the Association to be held each 
year at a time to be determined by the Executive Board. At this 
meeting there shall be given a program the aim of which shall be to 
acquaint the members of the Association with the progress of adult 
education. There shall, also, be the election of members of the Coun¬ 
cil, one-third of whom shall be elected at each Annual Meeting. At 
this meeting all committees shall also submit a report of the work 
done during the year. 

Article VII —Dues 

Individuals shall pay $2.00 and organization or institution mem¬ 
bers shall pay $5.00 each year to the Treasurer of the Association. In 
the case of individuals who are members of local organizations devoted 
to the general development of adult education in any community, 
one dollar shall be allotted to meeting the expenses of such local 
organization. 
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Article VIII— Voting 

Each active member of the Association is entitled to one vote at 
the Annual Meeting, but no individual is entitled to vote both for 
himself and for an organization or institution that he may represent. 

Article I X—Quorums 

A quorum of the Executive Board for the transaction of busi¬ 
ness shall consist of five members; of the Council not less than one- 
quarter of its members; and of the Association in Annual Convention, 
twenty-five members. 

Article X— Amendments and By-Laws 

This constitution may be amended by a majority vote at any An¬ 
nual Meeting of the Association. By-Laws may be adopted by the 
Council at any of its meetings. 

Article XI— Incorporation 

The Executive Board is hereby empowered to have this Association 
incorporated as an association whose activities are carried on not 
for profit. 


STUDIES IN ADULT EDUCATION 
Published by The MacMillan Company 
Educational Opportunities for Young Workers 
By Owen D. Evans. 

New Schools for Older Students 
By Nathaniel Peffer. 

The University Afield 
By Alfred Hall-Quest. 

Correspondence Schools, Lyceums, Chautauquas 
By John S. Noffsinger. 

Libraries and Adult Education 

By The Commission on the Library and Adult Education, 
American Library Association. 
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November i8> 1926. 


To the Board of Trustees 

Carnegie Corporation of New York 

Dear Sirs: 

I submit herewith my report of the financial operations of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York for the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1926. 

Respectfully, 

Robert A. Franks, 

Treasurer . 
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CERTIFICATE OF AUDITORS 


October 22, 1926. 

To the Board of Trustees, 

Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

Bear Sirs: 

We have audited the books of account and records 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, for 
the fiscal year ended September 30, 1926, and we 
hereby certify that the accompanying Balance 
Sheets and related Schedules are drawn up so as to 
show a true and accurate statement of the affairs of 
the Corporation on September 30, 1926. 

The Investments were verified by personal inspec¬ 
tion and count and the Cash by direct communica¬ 
tion with the Depositories. 

The Income from Investments has been duly 
accounted for, and all expenditures audited and 
vouched. 

( Signed) Leslie, Banks & Company, 

Auditors . 









Exhibit 1 


BALANCE SHEET 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 
ASSETS 


Endowment Fund Investments: 


Bonds, Schedule A 

$116,760,657.03 

Bond and Mortgage, Schedule A 

1,850,000.00 

Stocks, Schedule A 

1,416,284.47 

Annuitants Trusts, Reversionary Interest 

3,394,269.57 

Pension Trust, Reversionary Interest 

1,691,863.53 

Balance due on Legacy u /w Andrew Carnegie 

555,351.48 

Accrued Interest, Schedule C 

3,125.01 

Uninvested Cash, Exhibit 4 

1,867.58 

Total 


Reserve Fund Investments: 


Bonds, Schedule A 

$545,871.00 

Uninvested Cash, Exhibit 4 

17,287.12 


$125,673,418.67 


Total 

Institute Fund Investments: 

{To meet liability due in 1946 ) 

Bonds, Schedule A 
Uninvested Cash, Exhibit 4 
Total 

Total Fund Investments 

Stock: 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
of America 


563,158.12 


$67,500.00 

4,701.50 


72,201.50 


$126,308,778.29 

1.00 


Other Assets: 

Bonds Purchased from Income, Schedule A 
Uninvested Cash from Income, Exhibit 4 
Prepaid Donation 

Total Other Assets 
Total Assets 

Charges Against Future Income, October 1 , 
1925 

Deduct: 

Donations not required, Exhibit 5 
Investigation appropriation not required, 
B206 , “ Trainingfor Library Service” 

Total 

Balance 


Add: 

Excess of Donations authorized during year 
over Income for the year ended September 
30, 1926, Exhibit 2 

Charges Against Future Income, September 
30, 1926 


$882,175.00 

143,551.35 

10 , 000.00 

1,035,726.35 

$127,344,505.64 


$27,267,762.70 


$3,152.02 


150.68 


3,302.70 


$27,264,460.00 


480,518.94 


27,744,978.94 

$155,089,484.58 


(62) 
































Exhibit 1 


BALANCE SHEET 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 
FUNDS AND LIABILITIES 


Funds: 

Endowment Fund 
Add: Legacy u/w Andrew Carnegie 
Total 

Reserve Fund 
Institute Fund—1946 
{Set aside to meet liability due in 1946 ) 
Total Funds 


$115,000,000.00 

10,673,418.67 

$125,673,418.67 

563,158.12 

72,201.50 

$126,308,778.29 


Liabilities : 


Current Liabilities — 

Conditions Complied With or Unpaid Balance Due in CurrentYear, 

Exhibit5 $4,911,899.21 

Contingent Liabilities — 

Conditions Not Complied With or Due in Subsequent Years, 

Exhibit 5 


Conditions not complied with 
Due in subsequent years: 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 
1945-46* 


$1,524,348.73 


$3,622,208.35 

2,679,750.00 

2,041,000.00 

1,809,000.00 

1,492,500.00 

495,000.00 

500,000.00 

500,000.00 

500,000.00 

705,000.00 

8,000,000.00 


22,344,458.35 23,868,807.08 

Total Current and Contingent Liabilities 


28,780,706.29 


$155,089,484.58 

* A sum to be set aside annually to meet liability due in 1945-46. (See above. Institute Fund— 1946, 272,201.50.) 

(63) 















Exhibit 2 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


$85,658.92 

10,956.41 


FOR YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 

Income: 

Interest on investments and bank balances, Schedule A $6,187,724.32 

Pension Fund Income, Excess over pensions* 24,953.57 

Total Income $6,212,677.89 

Expenses: 

Administration Expenses, Schedule D $122,697.11 

Endowment Fund Decrease:! 

Net decrease on bonds redeemed. May 1, 1914, to 
September 30, 1925 

Less: Net increase on bonds redeemed, year ended 
September 30, 1926 

Balance 74,702.51 

Total Expenses 
Net Income 

Deduct: 

Income set aside in: 

Reserve Fund $272,308.79 

Institute Fund—1946 48,552.27 

Total 320,861.06 

Income Available for Donations $5,694,417.21 

Donations Authorized During Year, Exhibit 5 6,174,936.15 

Excess of Donations authorized during year over Income for the 

YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 $480,518.94 


197,399.62 

$6,015,278.27 


Exhibit 3 

COMPARATIVE 

SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES 

AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 AND SEPTEMBER 30, 1925 

September 30> 1926 September 39, 1925 

Liabilities: 

Current and Contingent $28,780,706.29 $29,164,424.86 

Unexpended Appropriations for In¬ 
vestigations and Expenses 218.43 

Total Liabilities $28,780,706.29 $29,164,643.29 

Resources:! 

Cash 

Certificate of Deposit 
Demand Loan 

Bonds Purchased from Income 
Prepaid Donation 

Stock, Teachers Insurance and Annu¬ 
ity Association of America 

Total Resources 1,035,727.35 1,896,880.59 

Charges Against Future Income $27,744,978.94 $27,267,762.70 

* Excess income received from the Home Trust Co., Trustee of the Andrew Carnegie Pension Fund, after payment of pensions, 
t Charged off in accordance with Resolution B349. 

t Not including accrued interest receivable, September 30, 1926 , 31,835,673.94; September 30, 1925, 31,820,228.90. 


$143,551.35 


882,175.00 

10,000.00 

1.00 


$224,217.09 

300,000.00 

500,000.00 

872,662.50 


1.00 
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Exhibit 4 


STATEMENT OF 

CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS* 


FOR YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 


Cash Balance in Banks, October 1, 1925 

RECEIPTS 

Interest Received: 

Endowment Fund, Schedule A 
Reserve Fund, Schedule A 
Institute Fund—1946, Schedule A 
Purchased from Income, Schedule A 
Total 

Securities Redeemed or Sold, Schedule B 
Certificate of Deposit 
Demand Loan 

Pension Fund Income, See Exhibit 2* 

Legacy u /w Andrew Carnegie 
Pension Trust, Reversionary Interest 
Total Receipts 
Total 


$240,717.22 


$6,115,307.86 

24,509.21 

2,854.05 

60,939.38 

$6,203,610.50 

1,172,601.00 

300,000.00 

500,000.00 

24,953.57 

760,944.76 

300,000.00 

9,262,109.83 

$9,502,827.05 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Donations Paid, Exhibit 5 $6,555,502.70 

Securities Purchased or Transferred, Schedule C 2,631,265.76 

Interest on Securities Purchased or Transferred, Schedule C 15,886.18 

Administration Expenses, Schedule D 122,751.56 

Prepaid Donation 10,000.00 

Investigation Expenses, “ Training for Library Service ” 13.30 

Total Disbursements $9,335,419.50 


Cash Balance in Banks: 

Endowment Fund 
Reserve Fund 
Institute Fund—1946 
From Income 

Total Cash in Banks, September 30, 1926 
Total 


$1,867.58 

17,287.12 

4,701.50 

143,551.35 

167,407.55 

$9,502,827.05 


* Including those receipts and disbursements which are accounted for by the transfer of securities in lieu of cash. 

(65) 
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Bank Balances 104.05 

Total $2,854.05 

Less: 

Interest on Securities Purchased or Transferred, Schedule C 477.78 

Balance, Net Income $2,376.27 
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SECURITIES PURCHASED OR TRANSFERRED Schedule C 

DURING YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 
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Munhall Eq. Tr. 5s, June 1, 1929-34* July 1, 1926 1,666.67 

Total $3,125.01 

* Transferred, acceptance authorized under Resolution B186, toward the payment of the Legacy u/w Andrew Carnegie 
f Transferred toward the liquidation of the Reversionary Interest in the Pension Trust, 




















Schedule C ( concluded ) 

RESERVE FUND Par Amount 

Bonds @ Date Value Paid Interest 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co.. 















































Schedule D 


ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES 
FOR YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 


Salaries 

$72,528.15 

Office Rent 

23,899.20 

Services of Life Trustees 

10,000.00 

General 

3,661.54 

Publication of the Report of the President, 1924-25 

2,818.92 

Safe Rent 

2,686.10 

Contributory Annuity Plan 

1,607.10 

Stationery and Office Supplies 

1,119.34 

Traveling Expenses 

992.38 

Furniture and Fixtures 

781.20 

Printing 

767.25 

Telephone Service 

621.63 

Telegraph Service 

496.16 

Trustees Miscellaneous Expenses 

468.14 

Auditing 

250.00 

Total 

$122,697.11 

Add: Library, Furniture and Fixtures (X214) 

54.45 

Total Paid 

$122,751.56 


( 77 ) 
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6/6/17 Teachers Insurance and Annuity 

Association of America 20.00 20.00 

X29 Vanderbilt University 1,500,000.00 500,000.00 1,000,000.00 

B350 Yale University 150,000.00 150,000.00 

, Totals $21,339,186.67 $3,457,500.00 $2,299,166,66 _ $4,000,020.00 $18,497,500.01 
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Exhibit 6 


SPECIAL FUND 
BALANCE SHEET 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 
ASSETS 

Endowment Fund Investments: 

Bonds, Schedule J 

Other Assets: 

Bonds Purchased from Income, Schedule J $2,933,674.03 

Uninvested Cash from Income, Exhibit 9 15,875.30 

Total other Assets 


( 9° ) 


$10,000,000.00 


2,949,549.33 


$12,949,549.33 











Exhibit 6 


SPECIAL FUND 
BALANCE SHEET 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 
FUND AND LIABILITIES 

Fund: 

Endowment Fund $10,000,000.00 


Liabilities :* 

Current Liabilities , 

Conditions Complied With or Unpaid Balance Due in Current Year, 

Exhibit 10 $31,686.24 

Contingent Liabilities , 

Conditions Not Complied With or Due in Subsequent Years, 

Exhibit 10 

Conditions not complied with $652,320.00 

Due in subsequent years: 

1926- 27 $52,500.00 

1927- 28 47,500.00 

1928- 29 27,500.00 

1929- 30 20,000.00 

147,500.00 799,820.00 

Total Current and Contingent Liabilities 831,506.24 

Surplus, October 1, 1925 $1,577,802.32 


Deduct: 

Adjustment for Exchange, See Schedule M* 

Add: 

Excess of Income for the year ended September 30, 
Donations authorized during year. Exhibit 7 
Surplus, September 30, 1926 


21.15 

$1,577,781.17 


1926, over 


540,261.92 

2,118,043.09 

$12,949,549.33 


* Not including the balance unappropriated of Resolution B140, Maritime Provinces, which the Trustees have expressed their 
willingness to provide, £2,134,000. 

( 9 1 ) 























Exhibit 7 

SPECIAL FUND 
INCOME ACCOUNT 

FOR YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 

Income: 

Interest on investments and bank balances, Schedule J $606,761.92 

Donations Authorized during year, Exhibit 10 66,500.00 

Excess of Income for the year ended September 30, 1926, over Donations 

AUTHORIZED DURING YEAR $540,261.92 


Exhibit 8 


SPECIAL FUND 

COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES 


AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1926, AND SEPTEMBER 30, 1925 


Liabilities:* 

Current and Contingent 


September 30,1926 September 30, 1925 

$831,506.24 $963,045.83f 


"R FcnTTi?r , rc 

Cash ' $15,875.30 $124,464.22 

Bonds Purchased from Income 2,933,674.03 2,416,362.78 

Total Resources 2,949,549.33 2,540,827.00 

Surplus $2,118,043.09 $1,577,781.17 


September 30,1926 September 30,1925 

* Not including the balance unappropriated of Resolution B140, Maritime 

Provinces, which the Trustees have expressed their willingness to provide 32,134,000.00 32,134,000,00 

f After adjustment for difference in exchange, See Schedule M.* 

X Not including accrued interest receivable 171,330.84 151,936.50 


(92) 







































Exhibit 9 


SPECIAL FUND 

STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

FOR YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 

Cash Balance in Bank, October 1, 1925 $124,464.22 


RECEIPTS 

Interest Received: 

Endowment Fund, Schedule J 
Purchased from Income, Schedule J 
Total 

Securities Redeemed, Schedule K 
Total Receipts 
Total 


$500,000.00 

128,209.15 

$628,209.15 

475,000.00 

1,103,209.15 

$1,227,673.37 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Donations Paid, Exhibit 10 
Securities Purchased, Schedule L 
Interest on Securities Purchased, Schedule L 
Total Disbursements 

Cash Balance in Bank, September 30, 1926 
Total 


$198,039.59 

992,311.25 

21,447.23 


$1,211,798.07 

15,875.30 

$1,227,673.37 


























SPECIAL FUND 

STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 
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SPECIAL FUND 
SECURITIES REDEEMED 
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VARIOUS DONATIONS 

DURING YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 
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Appropriated out of Resolution B140, See Summary of Donations, Exhibit 10, Note J 























































































